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This excellent work will be more appreciated by the general 
student than by specialists, for the reason that specialists are not 
often philosophic. 

Garrick Mallerv. 



Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk- Tales with Notes on the Origin, 
Customs, and Character of the Pawnee People, by George Bird 
Grinnell. New York Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
1889. 

It has long been known that our Indians possessed a rich store of 
hero tales and mythology, and that by the narration of these their 
winter camp-fires were enlivened, the brave deeds done by their 
warriors were handed down, and the mythical explanation of things 
were perpetuated from generation to generation. A vast number of 
these stories have been gathered from time to time by travelers and 
by students. As repeated by the former the tales are but too often 
the skeletons of the full narrations, while the literal translations of 
the professed student, though of great value to the linguist, are by 
no means so well adapted to the wants of the ordinary reader. 

The present volume, therefore, will be welcome to a large class, 
both because the author's long and intimate acquaintance with the 
Pawnees enables him to speak whereof he knows, while his literary 
skill enables him to present his subject in a most attractive style. 
The author has seized the opportunity to preserve these stories, none 
too soon, for the tribe has wofully diminished of late years. When 
he knew them on the Loup Fork, in Nebraska, in 1870, they num- 
bered 3,000, while now they number but about 800. The knowl- 
edge of the old traditions and of the myths disappear almost as 
rapidly, and to delay their collection means to lose much of the 
aboriginal flavor. White influence has already had a marked effect 
upon many of the customs and beliefs, as appears by the author's 
statement of Pawnee faith in one supreme deity, a belief which, in 
the case of no tribe, antedated contact with the European. 

The folk-tales selected are of peculiar interest, and some of them 
doubtless date back to a remote period, though from the nature of 
their character such stories alter somewhat with each generation. 
Being in their essential character Indian philosophy — *'. <?., an 
attempt to explain the nature and causes of phenomena, they in- 
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sensibly change with the growth of the people and embody new 
thoughts as knowledge and experience widen. Thus, though tradi- 
tional, they are to be regarded as only to a slight extent historical, 
a truth which applies to hero-tale and myth alike. 

The Pawnees are fortunate in having a historian so friendly and 
patriotic as Mr. Grinnell. No battle-scarred warrior to the manor 
born could exhibit more enthusiasm for Pawnee prowess in war and 
generosity in peace, or be more ready to detect and praise Pawnee 
virtues of all kinds than he. Other writers, with a like personal 
intimacy with other tribes, have shown the same partiality for them 
and, it may be added, the same poor opinion of alien and hostile 
tribes. There is scarcely a tribe prominently known in history which 
has not thus been exalted at the expense of other tribes — proof that 
virtues dwell in all alike, ready to spring forth at the touch of 
friendly intercourse. The Indian, makes a capital friend and a 
dreaded enemy. 

The author's "Notes on the Pawnees" occupy 193 of the 417 
pages of the volume and contain some extremely interesting and 
valuable matter. His story of " A Summer Hunt " is a most graphic 
picture of the old time buffalo hunt, now a memory of the past, and 
nothing so good in its line has appeared since Parkman gave us his 
" California and Oregon Trail." 

Under the head of " Relationships " the author enumerates the 
Pawnee divisions and the cognate tribes, but in his ethnologic 
details he is less happy that in other portions of the volume. It may 
be stated with confidence that, contrary to the author's conclusions, 
the Tonkaways and Lipans are not related to the Pawnees nor to 
each other. The Lipan and Tonkaway have been long associated 
and are extensively intermarried, and thus doubtless has arisen a 
confused idea as to their respective languages. The Tonkaway are, 
in fact, not known to be related to any other tribe, but stand apart 
and constitute a distinct linguistic family. If the Tonkaway per- 
sonal names are similar to the Pawnee, the fact is curious and worthy 
of investigation, though it is by no means unknown for personal 
names to be borrowed from another tribe. The possession of similar 
songs may be explained by their purchase, a common Indian prac- 
tice, or they too may have been borrowed, not perhaps directly from 
the Eawnee, but from some related tribe. Prior to the Civil War 
the Tonkaway were placed upon a reservation in Indian Territory, 
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where they were associated with Witchitas, Towakenoes, Caddos, 
Kichai, and Waco, all Pawnian tribes, and thus opportunity was 
afforded for unlimited borrowing. 

The relationship of the Lipan to the Pawnee has been affirmed 
before, as Dunbar noted (p. 219), and for a very curious reason. An 
old spelling of the name is Lee-panes. The first syllable Lee- has 
been erroneously assumed to be the French particle Le, and so trans- 
lated, The Panes or Pawnees, In point of fact the Lipan are a 
branch of the Apaches and speak an Apache dialect, which in turn 
belongs to the great Athapaskan or Tinne family of languages of 
British America. If, as the author probably correctly states, the 
Pawnees and their congeners originally came from the south, the 
Apache and Lipan, with the same or greater certainty, originated in 
the far north, and the only bond of kinship between the two peoples 
is that common to all Indian tribes wherever found. 

The value of the book does not depend upon such details as these 
and should not be judged by them. Altogether the volume may be 
commended both to the student and the general reader as one of the 
very best of its class. Scattered through it are cuts of characteristic 
Pawnee faces, costumes, and implements, which add to its attractive 
appearance and are in keeping with the generally excellent make-up 
of the book. 

H. W. Henshaw. 



Bibliography of the Muskhogean Languages by James Consiantine 
Pilling. Washington: Government Printing Office. i88p. (Bul- 
letin of the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology.) 

The interest in American linguistics here and abroad is evidently 
increasing, and the number of scholars in the country at present 
engaged ir the study of Indian languages, though even now not 
large, is a constantly growing one ; ere long the subject will receive 
the attention it deserves. It is to be remarked, however, that as the 
number of students increase opportunities to collect material are 
diminishing, and with ever increasing rapidity. As the Indians die 
out, opportunities for original investigation die with them, and thus 
it appears that the duty of the hour for linguistic students is to 
accumulate and preserve the vanishing material rather than to elabo- 
rately study it. While the labors of Mr. Pilling concern the dis- 
covery and record of the linguistic material already gathered, they 



